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REFORT OF THE “COMMITTEE ON DEFICIEN- 
CIES” OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 

The Committee appointed at last Yearly 
Meeting to take into consideration the de- 
ficiencies apparent amongst us, to inquire into 
the causes thereof, and to extend labor as way 
may open in the truth ; report, 

hat they have held All-Day Meetings in 
Philadelphia about once a month, with an 
average attendance of sixty-eight. Whilst 
the ainotar of the investigation into the 
causes af weakness has been thorough, and a 
variety of views earnestly expressed, the feel- 
ing throughout has been harmonious and 
sympathetic, with no desire for anything but 
the best welfare of Society. It is believed 
that this free interchange of sentiment, and 
the spirit of love and forbearance manifested, 
will strengthen the hands of those who have 
witnessed it, and through them encourage 
others, in the several neighborhoods where 
they reside, to renewed diligence in the obser- 
vance of religious obligations. 

We believe if our Religious Society is to 
continue as an organized body, it will be 
necessary to have revived among us that dedi- 
cation and deep religious concern to spread 
the truth that animated the early Friends. It 
will not do to expect to fulfill our mission by 
a reliance on birthright membership alone, 
however good in itself. And for the perpetu- 
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ation of the Society individual inquiry may 


well be made, how is it with us who are now 
on the stage of action and prominently identi- 
fied with the interests of the Society? Are 
we deeply impressed with the importance of 
our position, and sufficiently concerned to 
bear witness to the truth as it may be made 
known to us, looking to the Head of the 
Church for aid and direction? Whilst we 
admit the great value of individual faithful- 
ness, we also feel that there is a service due 
from the Meeting in its organized capacity to 
its individual families and members. 

Parents are supposed to be concerned for 
their children, and to give them counsel on 
religious subjects, but find at times that they 
need outward assistance. 

Without relieving parents of their responsi- 
bilities, or overseers from a diligent perform- 
ance of their duties, we believe much good 
would result from the appointment by Monthly 
Meetings, of standing committees, to report 
annually, composed of persons who are alive 
to the importance of their appointment, to 
visit in the spirit of love their members from 
time to time; to correspond with those who 
are absent, and encourage all to the perform- 
ance of their religious duties, and who 
shall be expected to look after the children 
as they are growing up to maturity and mani- 
fest an interest in their welfare, thus endeavor- 
ing to aid parents in bringing their children 
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to feel an increased interest in our Religious 
Society and its important testimonies. 

We would desire the attention of all parents 
called to the importance of a loving home 
control over their children, and the education 
of them in a knowledge of our fundamental 

rinciple and its resulting te:timonies. And 
in order to assist the parents in the proper 
discharge of their religious obligation and 
interest, and instruct the children in the exer- 
cise of their gifts, it is suggested that First- 
day schools throughout the Society, be en- 
couraged, and that Monthly and Preparative 
Mectings join in the care and management of 
these, and also of any classes that may be 
held at the close of meetings, or other suit- 
able opportunities for Friends who feel it 
right, to express their thoughts or views on 
religious subjects, or read from such writings 
as may be of interest and tend to the spread 
of our principles. The Committee find a call 
coming up from many inquiring minds to 
have selections from approved writings of 
Friends, respecting our important testimonies, 
in convenient form for distribution among 
seeking minds. 

Various propositions in reference to birth- 
right membership have claimed our attention, 
and it was generally united upon to recom- 
mend the Yearly Meeting to provide that 
children born after the adoption of this rule, 
with one parent only a memher of our Re- 
ligigus Society, be recorded as members, if 
both parents give their written consent 
thereto. 

Our present system of acknowledged min- 
istry, and the customs that have grown up 
under it, came under serious and searching 
review. No change is proposed in the order 
of our Society in this respect, but we would 
advise that all concerned Friends be encour- 
aged, in their several callings, to increased 
faithfulness to manifested oe. and that 
Monthly Meetings closely regard the recom- 
mendations of our Discipline on this subject, 
and endeavor to carry out the true spirit 
thereof, by the preservation of a living elder- 
ship, in care of the ministry offered in our 
public meetings.* 

Since Twelfth month first, when thirty-five 
Friends were separated for that service, a 

rtion of these eb been engaged in visit- 
ing Meetings and conferring with Friends in 
various sections, as way seemed to open 
therefor. The places visited thus far are as 
follows: Wilmington, Delaware; Trenton, 
Woodbury, Upper Greenwich, Mullica’ Hill, 
Woodstown, Belem, Moorestown, Camden, 
Mount Holly and Westfield, in New Jersey ; 
and Norristown, Plymouth, Gwynedd, Hor- 





*See Discipline, pages 62 and 63. 
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sham, Richland and Stroudsburg, in Penp. 
| sylvania. 

Most of these meetings have been well] 
attended, and it is believed that they were 
satisfactory and encouraging opportunities, 
The Committee have invariably been received 
with great kindness, and their labors seem to 
have been appreciated. 

The service, we trust, has been fruitful of 
good, by promoting a better understanding 
and a livelier interest in each other’s welfare, 
and we think it would be profitable to con- 
tinue the work. 

The sum of ninety dollars has been re. 
ceived from the Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting to meet expenses incident to the ser- 
vice of this Committee. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


SamMvueEv 8. Asu, Clerk 
Apicait R. Pavt, * 
Fourth month 19th, 1884. 


—From the Extracts. 





SWARTHMOOR HALL~—A HOLIDAY SKETCH, 


On one of the brightest and hottest days of 
last year : 

“T speak of one from many singled out. 
One of those heavenly days which cannot die.” 
I took train from Grange-over-Sands to Ulver- 
stone in order to realize a desire of many years’ 
standing to pay a visit to Swarthmoor Hall. 

| Alighting at the old market town, I madea 
hurried raid through its streets in search of the 
picturesque, but I found little or none. Grey 
and grim, the very cut of the shops and houses 
was business-like, “ with no nonsense about 
them,” like the lady eulogized by Mr. parkles, 
in “ Little Dorrit :” and as I have a predilec- 
tion for crazy roofs and tottering chimneys (on 
other people’s houses), I quickly turned my 
back upon them and went in the direction of 
Swarthmoor. Again passing the station, and 
turning in at a gate on the right, I soon found 
myself in pleasant pastures leading tothe house 
which is, or ought to be, dear to the heart of 
every Quaker. The sky was clear and of deli- 
cate opalescent hues; the sun shone brightly, 
a light wind waved the grasses, bright with 
buttercups and sweet with clover, and all was 
fresh and fair—the very ideal of a June day. 

A narrow pathway dipped down to a 

_ brook and then ran up again to the old home- 
stead, and, following it, in a few minutes I 
stood within the farmyard gate, and made my 
way down to what appeared to be the dairy, 
whose door stood wide open. Seeing no one 
within, I knocked, and presently a woman’s 
head was thrust through an inner door, who, in 
answer to my inquiry if I might look round, 
shouted back to some one up stairs, whoin turn 
shouted, “ Tell her to go round to t’ front.” 
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Accordingly passing through a small gate 
which led into a neglected looking garden, I 
went round “to t’ front,” and going into the 
golid stone porch, happily lightened and 
relieved by the pendent branches of the tea 
plant, waited until the door was opened. 
Any poetic notions of the fitness of things, 
any lingering fragrance of romance about the 
occupants of the old hall which had not been 
dispelled by the rough fragments of speech I 
Salsente heard, were altogether obliterated 
by the prosaic realities of ordinary farm-house 
life, when, on the appearance of my guide, I 
entered and followed her from room to room, 
and found it diffiult to realize that this had 
indeed once been the home of that fine, large- 
hearted woman, Margaret Fell. However, 
upon reflecting that the state of the house was 
no business of mine, and that it was by cour- 
tesy I was allowed to go through, after a few 
half-groans of disappointment, which happily 
my guide was too deaf to hear, I relapsed into 
silence and took things as they were without 
comment or inquiry: and it was pleasant to 
turn from the present to the past, and to think 
of those who had lived in that house and all that 
had transpired within those walls from the day 
on which Margaret Fell had first heard George 
Fox preach in the “ steeple-house ” at Ulver- 
stone, and had extended the hospitalities of 
Swarthmoor to him, until the visits near the 
close of his life, when he used to sit in this 
study—wainscoted and oakenfloored—-just there 
in the window-place raised two steps above the 
rest of the room, and wrote letters of exhorta- 
tion and counsel to the sect he had founded. 
From there he could look out into the orchard, 
and watch the blossoms drifting downwards, 
and the birds building, and the lambs at rest 
orat play as they aretoday. And perhaps in 
those days of greater settlementjand quiet, his 
thoughts would go back to other orchard scenes 
—of meetings held in them near Bristol and 
other places, in order and fearlessness, when 
buildings were ‘debarred, and to meet at all 
was at the hazard of their liberty—of the times 
when he paced up and down an orchard in 
meditation and communion with God. 
Turning to the dining hall I thought of the 
night when its oaken rafters must have rung 
again, as George Fox preached “ God’s ever- 
lasting truth” to Judge Feil and his guests, 
In the chamber above, where the mantel is 
richly carved, imagination might picture him 
being brought on the night of the cowardly at-~ 
tack in the streets of Ulverstone, and there, in 
prayer and in sleep, he passed the night prior 
to his crossing the sands to Yealand, on his 
way to the sessions at Lancaster, where his 
famous trial took place. Of what such a cross- 
ing was, we, who slip quietly along on the 
“safe side” by the Furness Railway, can have 
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little idea. The treacherous quicksands and 
the strangely changing currents of the rivers 
Kent and Kear, added to the rapidity with 
which the tide sweeps silently up over those 
long reaches of “barren sand,” made the 
journey in those days one of no little danger. 
To this fact the entry in the register book in 
the old Priory Church of Cartmel of 122 per- 
sons who from time to time lost their lives in 
Morecambe Bay, as well as a circumstance 
related by George Fox himself, bear witness. 
“ Not knowing the way,” he says, “we rode 
where, as we were afterwards told, no man 
ever rode before, swimming our horses over a 
very dangerous place. When we were come 
in Justice West asked us if we did not see two 
men riding over the sands. ‘I shall have their 
clothes anon,’ said he, ‘ for they cannot escape 
drowning, and I am the coroner.’ But when 
we told him that we were the men, he was 
astonished, and wondered how we escaped 
drowning.” 

After going through the rooms which are 
shown, and taking a peep into the kitchen, I 
asked permission to take a sketch of the ex- 
terior, which being granted, I went out through 
a little gate into the orchard from whence 
the best view of the gable, the most picturesque 
part of the house, is to be had. It must be 
confessed that little of the picturesque element 
prevails, but a stern, up-right, down right rigi- 
dity characterizes this home of the north coun- 
try. Time has indeed softened and rounded 
the stone mouldings of the windows, some of 
which have evidently been built up, but the 
walls look as strong as on the day they were 
built, and the roof, which has probably been 
renewed, bearsan uncompromising aspect in its 
straight lines, and the perpendicular, “ from 
parapet to basement,” is unbroken by clinging 
ivy or trailing honeysuckle, whilst even mosses 
or lichens are absent, so that I look in vain for 
the bits of color so often given by them. 

Grey and Quaker-like the old house towers 
above me in a calm reserve, but whilst the 
evening grows brighter and the sunlight richer; 
whilst the shadows lie still and beautiful upon 
the grass and the great yew makes a dark fret- 
work against the clear gold of the west, fling- 
ing dusky shadows on the old Hall ; whilst the 
pencil traces, in broken touches, window and 
lattice and projecting gable, within, before 


“that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude,’’ 


picture after picture rises up of the days of 
long ago. 

Sunny Sabbath mornings are re-produced 
when quiet country folk or tradesmen and their 
families from the little town, wended their way 
across the fields and over the brook, as I have 
done to-day, and through the garden and into 
the dining-hall, there to take their seats in 
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solemn silence, till one or other broke the 
stillness by deep and impressive sermon or 
earnest prayer. 

Again I see Margaret Fell, interceding with 
the King at Whitehall for the liberty of Fox, 
then in prison at Lancaster ; or he himself in 
deep argument with Cromwell, whilst the latter 
was performing the proverbially unheroic act 
of dressing, when the great Protector truly got 
“‘a Roland for his Oliver,” and came to the 
conclusion that now there was a people “whom 
he could not win either with gifts, honors, 
officers, or places.” Later I think of him at 
the rising of the “Fifth Monarchy men,” 
coolly walking unarmed through the London 
streets when they bristled with danger, to find 
out how it fared with the Friends; and I 
recall a pretty incident, showing the generous 
admiration a good and noble character seldom 
fails to call forth, when Esquire March, one of 
the King’s bed-chamber, “who out of his love 
for me came and lodged where I did,” pro- 
tected him on this occasion from the insults 
and maltreatment of the rude soldiery. 

Another story, too, comes up, of the time 
already referred to, when the King’s interest 
had been aroused, and an order was issued by 
the Court of King’s Bench, “signifying that 
it was by the King’s pleasure that I should be 
sent up by habeas corpus ;” and of how, after 
much delay and red tapeism, he was at last 
sent up from Lancaster carrying the charges 
against himself, merely on his word of honor 
to appear before the judges on a certain day 
when, as he sturdily told the sheriff, if he had 
been such a man as they represented him to be, 
‘they had need send a troop or two of horse 
to guard him.” Surely that journey up to 
London of Fox, in the company of one or two 
of his friends, is a finer sight than any royal 
progress, and is without parallel, unless indeed 
it is matched in another incident which to my 
mind is most beautiful and picturesque, and 
which I will give in the simple vivid words 
of the chronicler. 

In the year 1662, George Fox, having been 
arrested at a Friend’s house at Swannington, 
in Leicestershire, on a flimsy, pretext of having 
been about to hold a meeting, and, further, 
having refused to take the “oaths of supremacy 
and allegiance,’ tendered by an officious 
officer “ who caused a mittimus to be made, 
which mentioned that we were to have had a 
meeting,” was, with others, delivered to the 
constables to be conveyed to Leicester gaol. 

“ But when,” he says, “the constables had 
brought us back to Swannington, it being 
harvest time it was hard to get anybody to go 
with us; for people were loath to go with 
their neighbors to prison, especially, in such 
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had been usual for constables to give Friends 
their own mittimuses (for they durst trust 
Friends), and they have gone themselves with 
them tothe gaoler. But we told them, though 
our Friends had sometimes done so, yet we 
would not take this mittimus, but some of them 
should go with us to the gaol. At last they 
hired a poor laboring man to go with us, who 
was loath to go, though hired. So we rode 
to Leicester, being five in number. Some 
carried their Bibles open in their hands, 
declaring the truth to the people as we rode 
in the fields and through the towns, and tell- 
ing them ‘we were prisoners of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, going to suffer bonds for Hig 
name and truth’s sake.’ One woman Friend 
carried her wheel on her lap to spin on in 
prison ; and the people were mightily affected.” 
A subject here for poet or painter. This 
saintly company passing through the harvest 
fields, and preaching from the Book of Life, 
the woman in the midst, with her spinning- 
wheel in quiet preparation for the tedium and 
idleness of an undeserved imprisonment, is as 
worthy of being immortalized in verse as 
Chaucer’s motley band of pilgrims, and by 
its natural pathos suggests a subject for the 
mene of infinitely deeper interest than the 
ackadaisical damsels, half-fed and half-clad, 
toying with lilies sickly-looking as themselves, 
which inundate the picture-galleries of to-day, 
Thus dreaming, time went rapidly by until 
my sketch was finished, and, gathering my 
things together, I had to make a hasty depar- 
ture for the train; and yet as I came through 
the pastures again, where the buttercups lay 
like drifted gold, I could not help lingering 
awhile to watch a group of sheep and lambs 
nestled deep in the grass—a pastoral bit too 
pretty to be passed by. Then on once more 
and to the station just in time for the train, 
and taking my seat, we swept round the curves 
of the bay, whose waters glimmered and flashed 
back the glories of the sunset sky, and so left 
behind me Swarthmoor Halli; with its many 
memories of that truly great and good man 
whose portrait is thus left to us in the words of 
Milton’s friend: ‘ Graceful he was in counte- 
nance, manly in personage, grave in gesture, 
courteous in conversation, weighty in com- 
munication, instructive in discourse, free from 
affectation in speech or manners... . Ve 
tender, compassionate, and pitiful he was to all 
under any sort of affliction, full of brotherly 
Jove, full of fatherly care. . . Beloved he was 
of God, beloved of God’s people.”—Rachel 
Baynes, in Friends’ Quartely Examiner. 





Tue living Christian—pure of heart and 


a busy time. They would have given us our | unspotted by the world—is the best preacher 
mittimus to carry it ourselves to gaol; for it | of the gospel in these days.—T. L. é 


uyler. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


It is a very natural inquiry to the youth of 
this generation, living as they do in the strong 
lights or later days of the nineteenth century, 
as to when, if ever, the Society of Friends 
could reconcile the holding of slaves or the 
barter in them, with the pure and holy relig- 
jous principles they have cherished ever since 
their organization into a church. 

Slavery has ever been held to be inconsist- 
ent with Christianity by the noblest and 
wisest of Christ’s disciples and teachers ; and 
in our country where Friends came more or 
less into contact with one of the very worst 
forms of human slavery that ever polluted a 
nation of professed Christian people, a mild 
protest grew, by the growth of righteous prin- 
ciple, into a strong and active testimony which 
was utterly uncompromising and fearless of 
consequences; which disregarded any and 
every circumstances of supposed self-interest, 
and which endured much obloquy from relig- 
ionists whose consciences were more flexible. 

The general failure of the Christian Church 
to rebuke this great crime against humanity 
is yet a wonderful memory for those not yet 
old, and even those who were in the counsels 
of this body well know what inroads a time- 
serving or conservative spirit made even there, 
against the more zealous and devoted advo- 
cates of “ Peace on Earth and Good Will to 
Man.” 

The English Quaker may never have been 
a slaveholder or slave dealer, but there was 
a day when we can scarcely imagine that the 
Church was clear of complicity in this inex- 
pressibly monstrous crime. 

It is on record that the Puritan Fathers of 
Massachusetts did take the bold stand of 
sending back the first cargo of Africans which 
reached their shores, declaring that the slave 
trade was expressly contrary to the law of 
God and man, and grimly imposing the death 
penalty upon the further infraction of this 
law. Roger Williams forbade the holding 
of slaves for life in the colony of Rhode Island, 
ordaining that every master must set free his 
slaves after they have served ten years. 

Both the English and the Dutch were ac- 
tively engaged in the slave trade for many 
years previous to the colonizing of Pennsyl- 
vania by William Penn. Indeed, the African 
slave trade was, in these evil days, under the 
special patronage and protection of the Eng- 
lish Government, and Penn had no power to 
prohibit the importation of slaves within his 
colony. 

It was a common practice for the colonists 
to purchase for servants  “ redemptioners ” 


from England, and hold them for a sufficient | 
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time to insure their remuneration for the ex- 
pense of bringing them from Europe. We 
may not doubt that this was commonly done, 
partly, from benevolent motives, seeing the 
desolate exiles, destitute and helpless, and 
thankful. for food, clothing and shelter in 
Quaker homes. 

Cargoes of Africans were also arriving 
under the British flag, and the far more 
wretched condition of these would tempt the 
Friends to purchase them from benevolent 
motives. Doubtless this was done, but. it is 
believed that our fathers, as a rule, treated 
their bondmen with more humanity than most 
others, and ever manifested a concern for the 
cultivation of their moral and religious facul- 
ties. 

In becoming slaveholders, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Friends varied from their 
own standard of righteousness, as we think, 
and we have on record the sententious words 
of George Fox, who with other Friends visited 
the Island of Barbadoes in 1671, and there 
first saw the practical working of negro sla- 
very: “ Respecting their negroes, I desired 
them to endeavor to train them up in the fear 
of God, as well those that were bought with 
their money, as those that were born in their 
families, that all might come to the knowledge 
of the Lord. Andso, with Joshua, every 
master of a family might say, ‘as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.’ I desired 
also that they would cause their overseers to 
deal mildly and gently with their negroes, 
and not use cruelty towards them, as the 
manner of some hath been and is; and that 
after certain years of servitude they should 
make them free.” 

William Edmundson, four years later, used 
yet stronger language of exhortation to slave- 
holders in Barbadoes: “ Christ’s command is, 
to do to others as we would have them do to 
us; and which of you would have the blacks, 
or others, to make you their slaves, without 
hope or expectation of freedom or liberty ?” 

Both these stalwart apostles held meetings 
for the negroes in Barbadoes, and so gave 
grievous offence to the slaveholders, who 
deemed that making the slaves Christians 
would induce rebellion. A law was enacted 
in 1676 to prevent the attendance of negroes 
at Friends’ meetings. A few years later the 
Governor of Barbadoes endeavored to inter- 
dict Friends’ meetings altogether, but failed 
for want of legal authority. 

The arrival in Penn’s jurisdiction of a 
company of Friends from the Palatinate of 
the Upper Rhine in 1683, was an interesting 
event for Pennsylvania, for it introduced a 
most healthful element into the Quaker com- 
munity whose rooftrees had arisen in the 
lovely vales of the woody land of Penn. 
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These German people were a congregation, 
originally Baptists at Creisheim. When Wil- 
liam Ames made a religious visit in the Pala- 
‘tinate in 1659, his ministry found very full 
acceptance with these Christians, who largely 
received and professed the doctrines and tes- 
timonies of the Society of Friends, organizing 
themselves into a body, and conforming their 
lives to its rules and methods. Upon the 
settlement of Pennsylvania, they emigrated 
in a body to the land of promise—the Quaker 
Commonwealth on the Delaware. Here was 
liberty of conscience, a precious gift indeed 
from the Most High, by means of his apostolic 
servant William Penn. But side by side with 
this angel of spiritual liberty rose up the 
demon of chattel slavery which marred the 
or joy of these exiles from German father- 
and. 

It was in the memorable year of 1688 when 
the English nation masterfully rejected for- 
ever the tyranny of the Stuart Kings, that 
the four representatives of the German con- 
gregation at Germantown, drew up and pre- 
sented their solemn and sufficient protest 
against negro slavery, to their Monthly Meet- 
ing, desiring to be instructed how it could be 
made to appear that such treatment of their 
fellow-men could be shown to be accordant 
with the Golden rule of righteousness. The 


names signed to the — were, Garret Hen- 


dricks, Derrick Up de Graeff, Francis Daniell 
Pastorious, and Abraham Jun Den Graeff. 

How did the Monthly Meeting respond? 
They do not find it expedient to meddle, and 
commit it to the consideration of the Quar- 
terly Meeting at Philadelphia. What says 
the Quarterly Meeeting? It is too weighty 
for it to determine, and the subject is referred 
to the Yearly Meeting of 1688. What says 
the Yearly Meeting to these noble-hearted 
Germans, who inquire concerning this “sum 
of all villanies,’ chattel slavery? Very 
briefly, this: “A paper was presented by 
some German Friends concerning the lawful- 
ness and unlawfulness of buying and keeping 
negroes. It was adjudged not to beso proper 
for this meeting to give a positive judgment 
in the case, it having so general a relation to 
many other parts, and therefore at present 
they forbear it.” 

Our good historian, Dr. Ezra Michener, in 
his Retrospect of Quakerism (published in 
1860), suggests the consideration “ that God, 
who has declared He will teach His people 
Himself, did not see meet to impose the bur- 
den of this testimony upon them until, by the 
promulgation and acceptance of other long- 
neglected Christian truths, the minds of the 
people should be better prepared to receive it ; 
and when they felt the burden to be laid upon 
them they did not shrink from its support.” 
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But the good seed was sown in soil by no 
means barren, though for the present unfruit. 
ful, and it is pleasant to note the quiet pro. 


gress. 

In 1696, “Friends are advised (by the 
Yearly Meeting) not to encourage the bring. 
ing in any more negroes, and that such ag 
have negroes be careful of them, bring them 
to meetings with them, with their families, 
and restrain them from loose and lewd liy. 
ing as much as in them lies, and from ram- 
bling about on First-days and other days.” 

Philadelphia Monthly Meeting in 1700 has 
a minute expressive of the desire and concern 
of William Penn, Governor, “that Friends 
be very careful in discharging a good con- 
science towards them in all respects, but more 
especially for the good of their souls; and 
that they might, as frequent as may be, come 
to meeting on First-days.” 

Penn endeavored to secure legislation for 
the regulation of morals and marriage among 
the negroes, but laws less humane and just 
than he desired were enacted. 

William Penn, as did many other Friends, 
became a slaveholder, but on taking a final 
leave of his province, in 1701, he liberated 
his bondmen, with generous provision for the 
future. 

Attempts were made by the Provincial 
Legislature, early in the eighteenth century, 
to lay a restraining hand upon the slave 
trade, and even looking toward the entire 
abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania, but the 
English Government frustrated every at- 
tempt of the Provincial Legislature. 

But the seed sown by the German Friends, 
in 1688, was beginning to germinate in the 
Yearly Meeting. In 1712 the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in its annual epistle, solemnly asks coun- 
sel of London Yearly Meeting in regard to 
the Christian rectitude of holding negroes in 
slavery, and of importing them. But the 
London Yearly Meeting found the subject 
“too weighty ” for their judgment. 

Every year the epistles became more pro- 
nounced in their expressions concerning the 
subject of slavery, until, in 1715, we find the 
Yearly Meeting solemnly protesting against 
the further importation of slaves by Friends. 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings also acted 
as they found occasion, always steadily ad- 
vancing toward the standard of Christian 
perfectness. But to the noblest minds of that 
day the progress must have seemed slow in- 
deed, as decade after decade passed, and only 
halfway measures were taken in the holy 
cause of justice and mercy. 

Ralph Sandeford, Benjamin Lay, Anthony 
Benezet and John Woolman at length ap- 
pear upon the stage—whole-hearted and earn- 
est advocates for the entire purgation of the 
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Society of Friends from this sin; and in the 
year 1754 Woolman published his “ Consid- 
erations on the Keeping of Negroes,” which 
was so potent in its influence upon the pure 
in heart. 

In the same year, the Yearly Meeting put 
forth a noble letter of counsel and exhorta- 
tion, supposed to be from the pen of Benezet, 
which took more lofty ground than had any 
previous official letter from that body. After 
setting forth the wholly anti-Christian char- 
acter of human slavery, it closes with the 
solemn exhortation to the brethren to seri- 
ously ask their own hearts, in the light of the 
Holy Spirit, whether they ought longer to 
hold any in bondage. 

A definite query became a part of the dis- 
cipline of the Society in 1755, viz., “ Are 
Friends clear of importing or buying negroes; 
and do they use those well they are possessed 
of by inheritance, or otherwise, endeavoring 
to train them up in the principles of the 
Christian religion ?” 

The Yearly Meeting continues its solemn 
counsels, and in 1758 we find that John 
Woolman, of. blessed memory, and other 
faithful brethren, are appointed to visit and 
treat with all Friends who have slaves. El- 
ders or other faithful Friends in each Quar- 
terly Meeting are to accompany the evangel- 
ists and assist them in their holy warfare. 
None who disregard the judgments of this 
sacred tribunal, by persisting in vindicating 
the slave trade, either foreign or domestic, | 
were to be permitted to sit in meetings for disci- 
pline, or to be employed in the affairs of 
truth, or to contribute to the relief of the 
poor or other services of the meeting. 

In the year 1776 the general progress of 
our fathers toward the pure truth is marked 
by this query, which was now substitu- 
ted for the one previously cited, viz., “Are 
Friends clear of importing, purchasing, dis- 
posing of or holding mankind as slaves; and 
do they use those well who are set free, and 
are necessarily under their care, and not in 
circumstances, through nonage or incapacity, 
to minister to their own necessities? Are 
they careful to educate and encourage them 
in a religious and virtuous life?” And so, 
amid the storm and stress of the terrible war 
of the Revolution, when the mother-land was 
striving to crush her noblest child to death, 
did the Society attain to a clear and noble 
stand upon this question of human bondage 
—no longer a “ question,” but now an unfal- 
tering testimony, never again to be aban- 
doned. 

It is on record that many members of the 
Society of Friends, resident on the western 
shore of Maryland, suffered themselves to be 
disowned rather than part with their slaves, 
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and now few or no Friends live in that sec- 
tion of Maryland. Slaveholding and Quak- 
erism are justly claimed to be so entirely in- 
compatible that one must eventually destroy 
the other. 

Having cleared their own skirts from the 
pollution of slavery, the position of the 
church became more or less aggressive. Those 
in authority were to be urged and petitioned ; 
every right opening was to be embraced to 
maintain the righteous testimony against 
slavery; and where any felt religious scru- 
ples against the use of the products of slave 
Jabor they were advised by the Yearly Meet- 
ing faithfully to attend thereto (1837). 

One hundred years did the faithful labor, 
sowing in sorrow and watering with tears the 
good seed of righteousness. The laggards 
must be waited for by the more vigorous 
Christians; the feeble must be guided and 
helped forward by the stronger; but, by long 
and faithful labor, at length the blessed work 
of self-purification was accomplished in our 
church, without a loss of brotherly love and 
Christian unity. 


“Shall we demur 
Because the vision tarrieth? In an hour 
We dream not of, the slow-grown bud may flower, 
And what was sown in weakness rise in power.” 


S. R. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Friends’ Central School.—The closing exer- 
cises of this school were held on the 20th inst. 
in Race Street Meeting-house. The occasion 
was one of peculiar interest, especially to the 
parents and friends of the graduates, who 
were given seats in the middle of the house. 
To prevent overcrowding tickets of admission 
were issued by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. Oliver Evans, a member of the 
School Committee, conducted the exercises. 

At the hour appointed, the scholars, with 
the principals at the head, filed in two by 
two, the boys to the right of the entrance, 
and the graduating class taking their places 
in the gallery, facing the audience. 

The good order that prevailed during the 
entrance and seating of the scholars, and the 
beauty of the fresh young life representing so 
much hope and promise of future usefulness 
were an inspiration to all present. After all 
were in their places a brief supplication was 
offered. Annie Shoemaker began the exer- 
cises by reading from the Scriptures the para- 
ble of “The Ten Talents.” 

Oliver Evans, after asking the close atten- 
tion of the audience, read the name of Martha 
K. Albertson, as the first on the programme, 
who came forward and read in a clear and 
distinct voice an essay entitled “ Let there be 
Light.” James F. Leys followed, reciting 
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“The Hereules Club,” a humorous satire on 
the present rage for athletics. Duke Leo- 
Id’s Stone,” a poem by the late Mary 

. Bradley, was recited by Margaret F. 
Winner. “The Microscope and its reve- 
lations,” written by Lester J. Dingee, was 
read by Elwood R. Kirby. “ Trouble at the 
Zoo,” another humorous satire was given by 
Daniel M. Stackhouse. “Abraham Daven- 
m3 a poem by J. G. Whittier was recited 

y Hannah A. Hibberd. 

“The taking of Life for Personal Adorn- 
ment,” was a thoughtful essay read by Etta 
Tilton. “Chivalry” was the subject of the 
next essay, by J. Clarence Ogden. “A 
Frontier Story,” was well recited by Henry 
M. Deemer, and “ Plus Ultra,” an essay by 
Jessie Hannis, was a fitting close to the lite- 
rary efforts of these young people. The origi- 
nal essays were thoughtful and earnest, and 
much above the average of such compositions, 

The announcement of the distinguishéd 
and meritorious,—those who had averages 
ranging from 85 and over to 80 and over was 
then made, and diplomas conferred on Eliza- 
beth H. Fussell, of the class of 1883 and 
seventeen others of the girl’s department, and 
on 9 graduates of the boys department. Ten- 
der and encouraging was the brief address of 
Annie Shoemaker to the class then to close a 
course of study that she had watched over and 
directed through the various grades of the 
school. The connection of George L. Maris 
with the boy’s department as Principal having 
been only for the past year, the relation of 
teacher and pupils had not become so close, yet 
his remarks expressed hope and confidence in 
the class just leaving the school, and gave 
evidence of deep interest in the future of 
their lives. 

The whole proceedings were well calculated 
to increase the interest in Friends’ Central 
School, and encourage the teachers and the 
committee having it in charge, to persevere 
in their efforts to make it an institution 
second to no other of the kind in our city. 
Sixth month, 23d. R. 


Temperance Meeting at Wrightstown.— 
Although Friends have held many large 
meetings of late for the advancement of 
the cause of temperance, the interest still 
grows and spreads. The largest congre- 
gation of people yet assembled at the call of 
the committee, was in the Wrightstown meet- 
ing-house on the afternoon of the 15th inst. 
Lines of carriages from all the diverging 
roads wended their way towards this centre, 
at the appointed time, and the well filled 
benches of the old meeting-house brought to 
mind those days of enthusiastic Quakerism, 
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when Edward Hicks preached at this place 
to crowded weekly meetings. 

The attractive feature of the afternoon wag 
the prepared exercises, by the young people 
of the vicinity, consisting of original essays 
and appropriate selections. All of these were 
most creditable performances, and embodied 
sentiments that could not fail to teach the 
heart and understanding with their truth and 
beauty. The young people were heartily 
commended by the meeting for their efforts, 
and it may not be amiss for it to be known 
that Wrightstown has a great many more of 
the same sort, just as capable and willing to 
lend a hand in the good work, but who could 
not be brought out on this occasion for lack 
of time. Several members of the committee 
and others made short addresses, and there 
was presented a valuable paper on the pro- 
hibitory aspect of the question. On the whole 
the meeting was one calculated to make an 
impression to be long remembered.— Bucks 
County Intelligencer. 
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Frtenps.—A sense of nearness in spirit 
comes upon us when we draw together in our 
religious meetings, and though our numbers 
may be small we may verify the assertion 
that the two or three gathered in the power 
of God will sensibly feel His presence. Under 
the covering of Divine love hungry hearts 
are fed and comforted even without the audible 
word, and when the teaching of the Spirit 
finds utterance it is with a power that must 
be acknowledged to be of God. 

The name in the religious world which we 
claim is one that might lead those not of our 
faith to expect to find much helpfulness and 
brotherly love existing amongst us; do we 
realize that we ought always to be friends in 
practice as well as in name? Congenial in 
every sense we cannot be, our different edu- 
cation and surroundings have cultivated 
different tastes, various thoughts, and diverse 
ways of living, but in the matter of our 
brotherhood as a people seeking righteousness, 
we meet on common ground, knowing that 
on the highway which leads up to the house 
of the Lord none may be counted either of 
high degree or of small repute, for all who 
walk thereon are “one in Christ.” It was 
this feeling of oneness which filled the hearts 
ofourearly Friends, and was the bond not easily 
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proken, which held them as a society firmly 
together. To truly enter into sympathy with 
our fellows awakens and stimulates to growth 
the best and tenderest feelings of our hearts, 
and though we give abundantly of our love 
yet shall our store not grow smaller, but, like 
the talents which were used, increase to the 
honor of Him who implanted in our natures 
a likeness to the Divine. 

Love to God and love to man has ennobled 
many a one who might be called, in a worldly 
sense, the one talented. Faithfulness to the 
revealing of the Great Teacher has lifted 
many @ one, otherwise unconspicuous to a 
position the highest that man can reach, that 
of conscious sonship of a loving Father. To 
this sonship we are all called, whether our 
natural gifts be great or few, and to attain 
thereunto is to gain a peace which the natu- 
ral and the intellectual qualifications cannot 
alone attain. 

If the love of God fills our hearts the love 
of man cannot be far distant, and if we are 
actuated by a tender, loving and sympathetic 
spirit we can be no other than what we are 
called, Friends. 


SwARTHMORE.—We are glad that in this 
institution, so precious to all who love the 
Society of Friends, a favorable change is 
gradually developing which is in accordance 
with the best hopes of the best friends of the 
College. 

It is well understood that the property is | 
now completely restored and free from debt, 
and that the financial outlook is very cheer- 
ing. 

The number of new students entered for 
the coming year is greater than usual. Two- 
thirds of these are Friends, the ages ranging 
from fourteen to twenty-four years, and a 
reasonable proportion are expected to join 
the college classes, some entering as Sopho- 
mores. Among the officers of instruction and 
government for the coming year are several 
of Swarthmore’s former students. So the 
institution is reaping good fruit from the tree 
of its own planting, to the deep satisfaction 
of the earnest ones who long have labored 
for the advancement of the cause of higher 
education in our household of faith. 
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We hope that all the dear young people 
who go forth from these halls, will go not 
unarmed with just views of our own simple 
but sufficient religious cult. The times call 
for champions of sincerity, purity, and clear- 
ness in the presentation of the faith once de- 
livered to our faithful predecessors. May 
they have faithful inheritors of the treasure 
they gleaned and garnered. 


Epvucation or Inpran Youtu.—We are 
prepared to join in the general supplication 
of the friends of justice and right throughout 
the land, that Congress before adjournment 
may make an adequate appropriation from 
our surplus funds for the continuance and 
enlargement of the work of educating Indian 
youth. 

We have entire sympathy with the recent 
recommendations of Secretary Teller. He 
says: “ We ought to have at least $150,000 
to build school-houses and improve those now 
built. In addition, we ought to have at least 
$50,000 for the purchase of cattle, horses, 
swine, etc., for the schools established and 
that ought to be established.” We hope so 
many voices will be heard from the humane 
and most Christian of our fellow-citizens that 
the National Legislature will be constrained 
to heed them. 

The policy of peace and good will has ever | 
been the policy of economy, and a blessing 
rests upon that people who in their day of 
prosperity remember the debt they owe to 
the humbled and the weak. 

The instinct of the mere politician may be 
against any concession to the ideal right, but 
when the demand for justice comes with suf- 
ficient volume, even the mere politician may 
hardly venture to ignore it. The unjust 
judge who neither feared God or regarded 
man, may hear at last the persistent pleaders 
for righteous judgment. 


DIED. 


BULLUS.—On Fourth-day, Sixth month 
llth, 1884, at Trenton, N. J., Mary T. Bullus, 
aged 73: a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, NX. J. 


KIRK.—On Sixth mo. 14th, 1884, Marietta 
H. Kirk, wife of Joshua Kirk, of Glenolden, 
Delaware co., Pa. 


HOOPES.—On Fifth mo. 19th, 1884, Eliza- 
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Samuel 8. Cowman ; a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 
WATSON.—On Sixth month 10th, 1884, of 
y, near Forest Grove, Buckingham, Oliver 
atson, in his 74th year; an elder of Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Twelfth Annual Commencement of 
Swarthmore College occurred on Third-day, 
the 17th of Sixth month, 1884. As usual, 
this was the occasion of the coming together 
of a large company of the friends of the stu- 
dents and of the institution. 

The President, Edward H. Magill, an- 
nounced the opening of the exercises, and in- 
troduced Rebecca M. Downing, who delivered 
the Salutatory Address, with propriety and 
feeling, greeting officers, faculty and students, 
and welcoming the audience who were gath- 
ered to witness the graduation of the class 
just about to leave Swarthmore for the broader 
life outside. 

John D. Furnas next spoke, reviewing tke 
progress of Invention in whose pathway have 
come prosperity and enlightenment to man- 
kind. The successful inyentor was compared 
to the man who having found a pearl of great 

rice, sold all that he had and bought it. 
he duty of mankind is to secure to him the 
reward of his genius and persevering search. 

Our country has enacted wise patent laws 
which have greatly stimulated invention, 
which now has reached a point in advance of 
any previously attained to. He spoke earn- 
estly in favor of a continuance of the national 
policy of liberal protection to inventors. 

Mary E. Hughes spoke of the Modern Phil- 
istine. The Ancient Philistine was a thorn 
in the flesh to the Host of Israel. He was 
enterprising, rich, vigorous in action, but 
superstitious, brutal, sensuous and treacher- 
ous. The Philistine of Modern Society also 
seeks selfish advantage without regard to right 
and truth. Our own country and time have 
witnessed a great development of the spirit of 
mere utilitarianism, which often seems to 
overtop the spiritual nobility of true and high 
culture which is the need of our day, to coun- 
terpoise the deadly strife for mere material 
wealth. 

Horace L. Dilworth paid a suitable tribute 
to the excellence of the results to be expected 
from the union of Hand and Head Labor. 

The Classical Oration of Sarah L. Hall 
was an eloquent review of the life work of 
two of the world’s great poets, Horace and 
Tasso. Horace, the honored bard of Rome 
in her zenith of glory, and Tasso the sorrow- 
stricken Christian poet of medieval Italy in 
the days of the Renaissance. 
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Henry J. Hancock spoke forcibly upon 
Oratory as a stimulus to the human mind, 
and as the fruit of the highest feeling, thought 
and patriotism. 

The Valedictory was eloquently delivered 
by Mary Willits, who was the living voice 
of the Graduating Class now about to go 
forth to life’s labors armed with such culture 
as their Alma Mater has been able to confer 
upon them. After a brief recess, the confer. 
ring of degrees took place ; the President, in 
his official capacity, presenting the diplomas 
with suitable words of counsel and benedic. 
tion. 

Degrees were conferred upon the following 
candidates : 

Bachelor of Arts—Sarah L. Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Henry J. Hancock, Philadel- 

hia, Pa.; Mary E. Hughes, Lincoln, Va.,; 
aura H. Satterthwaite, Trenton, N. J.; Mary 
Willits, Jericho, N. Y. 

Bachelor of Sciences—Horace L. Dilworth, 
Centreville, Del.; John D. Furnass, Waynes- 
ville, Ohio ; Frederick J. Taylor, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Bachelor of Letters—Rebecca M. Downing, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Master of Arts—Ellen H. Evans Price, A, 
B. (Class of 1874), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Civil Engineer—William Seaman, B. §, 
(Class of 1878), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry B. 
Seaman, B. S. (Class of 1881), Brooklyn, N, 
Y.; Charles E. Sharpless, B. S. (Class of 
1881), Philipsburg, Pa. 

Joseph Pheu, President of the Board 
of Managers, then addressed the audience in 
a few fitting words concerning the purpose 
and aim of Swarthmore College. Its estab- 
lishment was a “ Holy Experiment” for the 
testing of certain principles, and ,the results 
of this experiment are now before those who 
have entrusted their sons and daughters to 
the care and training of this Institution; 

Turning to the graduates, he said these 
strong, earnest words of advice and encour- 
agement : 

Young men and young women, of the 
graduating class of °84 of Swarthmore 
College! Now that your Alma Mater is 
about to send you forth into the great world, 
nourished and strengthened for its moment- 
ous life in such manner as her powers, and 
your diligence have made possible for each of 
you—now that your valedictory has been 
spoken by one of your band—it is my fune- 
tion to offer to you on behalf of that kind 
mother, or, more strictly, on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, a few parting words of 
cheer and of counsel. 

The words of cheer are these,—This vast, 
hard grinding, and infinitely complicated 
world of men into which you are entering is 
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capable of yielding to each of you an honora- 
ble career and a comfortable subsistence ; 
honest diligence joined to reasonable frugality 
seldom fail to attain those blessings. _ Huge 
and formidable as is the social fabric, it is 
necessarily so organized, as an outgrowth of 
man’s nature, that human sense and faculty 
are valid in it, are worth their wages and 
will receive them. You must of course find 
means to do some real service to your kind, 
and you must arrange your affairs so as to be 
satisfied with moderate rewards. Your aim 
must be not to win but to earn. Living as a 
member of this social fabric is not fairly 
comparable to playing an enormous and never 
ending game of chess, but, when one is 
habitually obedient to the inner guidance of 
conscience, it more resembles the unerring 
homeward flight of bees, or the sure migra- 
tion of birds and fishes. No matter how in- 
tricate and bewildering may appear the road, 
one thus guided does not fail of his mark. 

Though Emerson may be right in saying 
that an element of ferocity seems to exist in 
the universe, he might have said with equal 
truth that, after all, virtue and love prevail 
in the universe. There is consolation, too, 
in the belief that, as our mathematics hold 

throughout space and time, and as our 
terrestrial matter is identical with that of dis- 
tant stars,so that a mind trained in the 
knowledge of matter here would find much 
familiar in Saturn or Sirius, likewise the great 
moral law of right and wrong must be every- 
where and always sound. A character trained 
here in obedience to those laws as taught by 
Abraham and Jesus must therefore every- 
where be in accordance with the Spiritual 
Supreme. 

y first counsel, springing naturally from 
what has just been said, is to hold fast to such 
convictions of right and wrong as you may 
have gained, until growing wisdom modifies 
thém. Do not violate them. Do not trifle 
with them. Make no such miserable con- 
fession as “ meliora video proboque, deteriora 
sequor,” but simply and solidly do that which 
you know to be right for you to do. 

When George Fox said, “Friends, mind 
the light!” his injunction was much as if he 
had said to.comrades walking upon slippery 
cliffs. “Friends, keep your eyes open!” 
You must mind the light, you must attend to 
it and obey it, or go to ruin. That it will 
become clearer, surer, more comforting, as it 
is attended to and obeyed, experience teaches; 
seek it therefore, cherish it, arfd secretly hold 
it fast. 

Secondly, I counsel you that a certain 
seriousness, far removed indeed from gloom 
or moroseness, is an indispensable condition 
of all real progress, of what is so aptly called 
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edification or building up. On the other 
hand flippancy, frivolity, a trifling and giddy 
habit of mind, defeat all noble growth. 

Cheerfulness is the habitual condition of 
health ; happiness is offered to us as the 
natural result of the due exercise of all our 
faculties. Thse’are therefore, not incompati- 
ble with that pregnant seriousness or gravity 
which you will find to be essential. Yet you 
will encounter periods of sadness, of noble dis- 
content that constrains you to strive for some- 
thing higher, of deep discouragement for 
faults and frailities, and these seasons of dis- 
tress are like the clouds and rains without 
which there would be no harvest. Goethe 
Says: 

“Wer nie sein Brod mit Thraenen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Naechte 

Auf seine Bette weinend sass— 

Der kennt Euch nicht, Ihr himmlischen Maechte.’’ 








He who ne’er ate with tears his bread, 

Nor e’er through sorrowing midnight hours 
Sate lonely, weeping, on his bed—— 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers! 


In such seasons receive the rain, and let it 
do its work, but hold fast your faith, for sun- 
shine will follow. 

As a part of this wholesome gravity or 
seriousness, be reverent to persons and to 
things deserving veneration—to those who 
are superior to you in years, in wisdom, and 
especially in spiritual excellence, yet not to 
the point of mere imitation of, or dependence 
upon, any one; for you have a right to your 
own traits, and besides, any one may err and 
fall. 

Thirdly: A great snare, next perhaps, to 
frivolity,—I speak not of vice nor to the 
vicious—is the servile aping of gentility ; the 
notion that only according tosome fashionable, 
narrow style, some unessential, nay, even 
some dwarfing or baneful manner of living 
set by others, is life practicable. This silly, 
yet seductive notion, which might almost be 
called superstition, is capable of becoming a 
most irksome bondage, as some of you will 
perhaps have occasion to confess, who little 
think it now. Those who have emancipated 
themselves from this bondage may proudly 
say as the centurion said to Paul, “witha 
great price bought I this freedom,” to whom 
those of you whose parents are Friends, as 
well as many others, should be able to = 
as Paul did, “but I was free born.” You 
cannot afford to waste the substance of your 
lives in the service of tailors, upholsterers 
and milliners, or in any vapid round of merely 
genteel existence. 

Gaudy appurtenances seem to belong with 
vanity ; ignorance and cruelty, to the barbaric 
grandee; but our race conceives of greatness 
as inseparable from simplicity. Taste and 
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beauty in personal surroundings may be had 


without undue expenditure of time, thought,| 4 WEEK WITH NATURE, ON THE EASTERN 


or money, as order is possible without rigidity, 
or decorum, unspoiled by formality. Take 
these good things in moderation, and profit 
by them, and let who will, sacrifice on the 
en of sham gentility. 

Fourthly : Keep clean. Keep modest. 

Finally to conclude an address which comes 
perilously near to preaching from one who 
has no right to preach-—be thorough in what 
you undertake. 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Do 
something so well that you excel others in it ; 
stick to it, wrestle with it until you force it to 
yield a blessing. Then, if you like, grapple 
with another task and conquer it, but do not 
fret yourselves and dissipate your strength by 
nibbling at fifty things and mastering none. 
But with this thoroughness in your main 
pom have a hobby if you choose; you will 

all the better for it. While outdoor sports 
are so refreshing as to be almost indispensable 
to many, your several hobbies may, however, 
be something more than mere pastimes ; let 
them be some philanthropy, some pleasant 
knowledge of natural things; some pleasant 
art of drawing, music, gardening or what not ; 
some solid reading of history; also keep your 
social faculties alive with simple friendly 
intercourse. To quote Goethe once more: 

“Tages Arbeit; Abends Geeste; 


Saure Woche; frohe Feste 
Sei dein kunftig Zauberwort.”’ 


And now Alma Mater gives to each of you 
her parting salutation in the old Roman 
manner. Be worthy! Be Valiant! Vale! 


In the daytime work; in the evening guests; 
Toilsome weeks; joyous holidays; 
Be this henceforth thy magic word. 


Lydia Price, of West Chester, closed the 
exercises of the day by a solemn appeal 
to the graduates and under graduates of this 
institution to dedicate all their powers of 
mind, all their worldly advantages, and all 
their mental and spiritual culture to the faith- 
ful service of God and Man. 

Her words were appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and the large audience separated under 
a deep religious sense of the weight of the 
responsibility which the valuable privileges 
of Swarthmore College imposes on the favored 
youth who enjoy them. 8. R 





SHA. I receive good from the hand of the 
Lord, and should not also receive evil? 
And receiving from the Lord means receiving 
thankfully, as what is a certain good because 
coming from him, although it may seem “ no 
ways joyous, but grievous. ’— Baroness Bunsen. 
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“That which thy hand | 


'sun and sparkling all over with jeweled dew- 











For Friends’ Intelligencer, 





SHORE, MARYLAND. 

A whole week with Nature, in the fing 
flush of her summer beauty, away from the 
noise and hurry of a great city ; among the 

reen fields where man plants and tends, byt 

od Himself gives the increase! So ran my 
thoughts, as kind friends welcomed me ty 
their pleasant home, ten miles away from the 
whistle of the locomotive. 

It is indeed a luxury to feel one’s self 99 
near the outstretched arm of the Greg 
Father, whose bounty seems more directly 
dispensed to His needy children when the 
are brought in contact with the multitud). 
nous forms of animal and vegetable life, 
apart from the thronged thoroughfares of 
human activity. 

Man cannot hurry the showers, though the 
thirsty earth be famishing with drought; he 
may not still the tempest, albeit the forked 
lightnings play around and consume his gar. 
nered harvests. He must learn patience, re. 
signation, contentment; if he read aright the 
lesson of his surroundings, he must be satis. 
fied, thankful that, though drought and hur. 
ricane are the messengers of destruction, the 
promise of seed-time and harvest has never 
yet entirely failed him. 

How fresh and fragrant are the deep green 
woods; how every branch and twig arrays 
itself in its own appropriate beauty, reaching — 
after the glowing warmth of the ascending 
























drops! the russet-red of the unfolding sassa- 
fras, the deep orange of the cedar tassels, the 
pure white of the magnolia, the pink clusters 
of the kalmia, and the snowy heads of the J 
privet, give to these moist roadsides a charm 
of color and perfume only to be enjoyed in 
the southern latitudes of our favored land. 

Then, who shall name all the blossoming 
beauty that forms a carpet of varied pattern, 
upon which the sun looks down with loving 
favor! truly, life—budding, growing life—is 
everywhere bursting forth, in quiet fulness, 
in leaf and flower, and making vocal the 
deep wooded shades with song and chirp and — 
insect hum. 

One feels glad to be here, to share with 
bird and plant and the creeping things of the 
earth the privilege of living. 

We ride past field upon field of ruby clo 
ver and Indian corn—past fields of wheat 
and rye, waving in the hazy atmosphere of 
these summer mornings. What play of light 
and shade is here! The dark sombre heads, 
bent by the rustling breeze, shine with a sil- 
silver light, barely touched with golden 
sheen, that transforms them into wavelets of 
burnished beauty. 
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“The wind bloweth where it listeth,” said 
the Great Teacher. So is the breath of the 
Eternal Spirit; we know of its presence by 
the radiant light its gentle waftings disclose. 
The dark places of human wrong and hu- 
man error are transfigured by its influence. 

We row upon the broad river as the de- 
parting glory of the setting sun falls aslant 
the tiny waves, hear the first call of the whip: 

rwill and the stentorian voice of the ten- 
ant of the marshy lily beds that margin the 
shore. From the portico of the historic man- 
sion we look down the shady sloping lawn, 
and watch the steamboats moving gracefully 
over the tranquil waters. Three times a week 
they drop the mails and a few passengers 
from Baltimore and intermediate places, go- 
ing as far up the Choptank as Denton, and 
returning the same day. 

There is quiet, order, industry and con- 
tentment in the little cot of the laborer, as 
well as in the more commodious residence of 
his employers. Thanks to the sway of “ Lo- 
eal Option,” no one has an inducement to 
spend his hard earnings or his inheritance in 

ebasing conviviality, and so earnings and 
profits go into useful channels—fences are 

, fields are clean and well tilled, and give 
promise of bountiful returns. The little gar- 
den patches show what may be done in the 
spare hours left from field labor. The small 
one-story homes of the struggling farmers are 
being enlarged to meet the wants of his grow- 
ing family, and the lawns and flower-beds 
show what education is doing to brighten the 
“common lot.” The old barns are undergo- 
ing repair or giving place to new and larger 
structures. “And it is all the result of Local 
Option,” says my companion, who points out, 
as we ride through the country, farm after 
farm that has been redeemed from barren- 
ness and neglect through the restraints upon 
the liquor traffic. 

The record of Maryland is all in favor of 
Prohibition. Local-Option is no longer an 
experiment in the counties that have adopted 
it; and an early redemption of the whole 
State from the esdans of intemperance is 
assured. 

The centres of religious life still held by 
those of our faith are dotted all over this 
“eastern shore.” Michener, in his “ Retro- 
a of Quakerism,” mentions Choptank, 

ckahoe, Bayside and Betty’s Cove; Cecil, 
Chester River and Sassafras; Marshy Creek, 
Northwest Fork, Centre and Tuckahoe Neck 
as constituting Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting. 

The three last were set up by the Society 
“of Nicholites, and at their union with Friends, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
came into the possession of that body. 


Some of these meetings were only transient, 
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nor were they all in existence at the same 
time. 
Monthly Meeting bears date 24th of First 
month, 1676—‘a Man’s Meeting, held at 
Wenlock Christison’s.” 
this Monthly Meeting was held for some time 
at private houses, or perhaps at Choptank. 
Thirdhaven Meeting-house was built in 1684 
and will celebrate its Bi-Centenary at the 
Quarterly Meeting in Eighth month. As 
most of* the readers of this paper know, a 
new brick house has been erected, but the 
old building, so full of historic memories, has 
been allowed to stand to complete the two 
hundredth year of its history. 


The earliest record now extant of the 


It is believed that 


Will not some one of the bright young 


people who are members of this meeting 
search among the ancient records of their 
forefathers for the facts of historic interest to 
the Society with which they abound, and 
draw from thence some lessons of hope and 
cheer as a fitting celebration of the important 
event so soon to occur ? 


It is good to sit with the “ two or three” 


that meet together in the Holy’Name. I 
follow the promptings of love and duty and 
join in worship with the Friends of Denton 
on First-day morning. The meeting estab- 
lished here, and known, I believe, as “the 
Neck” Meeting, has had a varied experience. 
It was one of the three that came to Friends 
from the Nicholites, and the house cannot be 
far from a century old. 
repair some years ago, and the attendance 
was so small that there seemed little use in 
trying to keep up an interest there; but a 


It fell sadly out of 


very few held on, and the meeting was not 
laid down. Recently the propriety of open- 
ing a Friends’ school in the house was con- 
sidered, and encouragement being offered, the 
premises were repaired and fitted up for school 
purposes, but so arranged as not to interfere 
with holding the regular religious meetings, 
The same train that conveyed me to Denton 
brought the school furniture, and the only 
drawback in opening the school at once is 
extreme illness in the family of the expectant 
teacher. 

The morning was bright and pleasant; a 
fine breeze tempered the heat, and though 
rain was badly needed, the ride of less than a 
mile, across the Choptank, to the cool shade 
of the grove in which the meeting-house nes- 
tles was most charming. This grove occupies 
a pretty knoll, the trees are ancient, and the 
singing birds trilled their early summer notes 
in sweet accord with the melody of thank- 
fulness that arose in the hearts of the wor- 
shipers. A cool, refreshing drink from “ Deb- 
orah’s Well” brought to mind the many 
wayside opportunities these by-places in our 
beloved Society offer for helpful services that 
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cost but little and are a lasting blessing. Only | 
twenty dollars, and lo! a well of living water, 
without which it would have been impossible | 
to conduct a school at this place. | 

A First-day school is held before meeting. | 
It divides into two classes, and nearly all who 
attended the meeting were present in time to | 
join in the exercises. The older class use | 
“ Lessons on the New Testament,” by L. C. | 
Stabler; the lesson for the day was the 17th | 
chapter of Matthew. Much interest was 
manifested by the little company, eight of | 
whom were children. Watchwords from the | 
Scriptures, beginning with the letter B, formed 
the closing exercise. The children remained | 
for meeting; we were sixteen all told; two | 
more would have been present but for the 
extreme illness of one necessitating the absence 
of the other to watch beside her. The word 
of exhortation handed forth on this occasion 
was the petition of the apostle for his brethren, 
That they might be built up in the most holy 
faith ; a faith that is not a belief in creeds 
and confessions formulated by map, but in 
the power‘and eflicacy of the Divine word 
made known to each individual now and here, 
as certainly as it ever was to prophets and 
apostles in former times. 

The meeting closed under a covering of 
spiritual blessing, when it might be said, “ It 
was good to be there.” 

The days go apace, a week is only a week 
after all, and though we may crowd much of 
social commingling and a whole heart full of 

leasurable emotions with grateful remem- 
rance the while of “Him from whom all 
blessings flow,” it has its ending. 

A refreshing rain laid the dust and lowered 
the temperature of the early morning on 
which I bade farewell to the sights and scenes 
of rural life, and the dear friends whose kind 
hospitality made my “ Week with Nature ” 
a bright and pleasant experience delightful 
to recall. L. J. R. 

Sixth mo. 14th, 1884. 





A CLEVER ACT. 


I once asked as Indian road officer what 
was the cleverest act he ever knew an elephant 
to perform; and he told me how once, when 
unloading some steel tubing from on board a 
ship, it was the elephant’s task to carry the 

ipes by means of his trunk from one part 
of the wharf to another. The pipes had 
been oiled to prevent them from rusting ; and, 
when the elephant took one up, it slipped from 
his grasp. He tried it again with the same 
result, and at last seemed to comprehend 
what the reason of all this was ; for he shortly 
afterward pushed the pipe with his feet to 
where there was a heap of sand, and then 
rolled the piping backward and forward. The 
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sand, owing to the oil, adhered to the tube: 
and the elephant then put his trunk round jt 
and carried it with ease. He did the same to 


| the remainder without aid or suggestion from 


his mahout.— Vanity Fair. 


IMMORTAL. 


Into the heaven of thy heart, O God, 
I lift up my life, like a flower ; 

Thy light is deep, and thy love is broad, 
And I am not the child of an hour. 


As a flower has its separate need of the whole 
Of the boundless, fathomless air, 

Through every fibre of thought my soul 
Reaches forth in thyself to share. 


I dare to say unto thee, my God, 
Who hast made me to climb so high, 

That I shall not crumble away with the clod; 
I am thine, and I cannot die! 


} The throb of thine infinite life I feel 


In every beat of my heart ; 
Upon me hast thou set eternity’s seal ; 
‘orever alive, as thou art. 


I know not thy mystery, O my God, 
Nor yet what my own life means 
That feels after thee through the mold and the 


sod, 
And the darkness that intervenes, 


But I know that I livesince I hate the wrong; 
The glory of truth can see; 

Can cling to the right with a purpose strong; 
Can love and can will with thee. 


And I feel thee through other lives, my God; 
Thy love is the hearth-stone fire 

That lights up the large, eternal abode 
Whitherward we together aspire. 


Because I have known the human heart 
And its heavenly tenderness, 

I am sure that thou with thy children art, 
To comfort and save and bless. 


Shall I doubt thy breath which I breathe, my 
God? 


Shall I reason myself into dust ? i 
Thy word flows fresh through the earth abroad; 
My soul to thy soul I trust! 


Thou hast entered into himanity, 
And hast made it a thing divine; 

And death and corruption it shall not see, 
This Holy One that is thine. 


—Lucy Larcom, in the Congregationalist. 
Now, wherever a man hath been made a par- 
taker of the Divine nature, in him is fulfilled 
the best and the noblest life, and the worthiest 
in God’s eyes that hath been or can be. This 
life is not chosen in order to serve any end or to 
get anything by it but for love of its noblenes, 
and because God loveth and esteemeth it 0 
greatly. And whoever saith that he hath had 
enough of it, and may now lay it aside, hath, 
never tasted nor known it; for he who hath 
truly felt or tasted it can never give it up 
again.— Theologia Germanica. 
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FIELD LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 


We are glad to say a word of sincere ap- 
proval of the excellent series of lectures on 
Geology, which has been delivered at the 
Academy of Natural Science, in this city dur- 
ing the last few months by Prof. H. Carvill 
Lewis. The weekly Field Lectures were a 
yery valuable feature, and we call atten- 
tio to that on the 14th of sixth month, 
reported in the Ledger of the 21st. 


The excursion was to northern Chester 
county, in the vicinity of the Falls of French 
Creek. Starting from Broad Street Station, 
and going as far as Coatesville, on the Penn- 

lvania Railroad, the class there took a train 
on the Wilmington and Northern Railroad 
to Springfield. The ride up the west branch 
of the Brandywine showed a wild, rugged, 
infertile country, very unlike southern Chester 
county, the difference being due to a change 
in the geological formation. The hard mas- 
sive rocks everywhere cropping out on the 
hillsides here belong to the Laurentian for- 
mation, the rocks resembling those of northern 
Canada and the Adirondack mountains, and, 
like them, intersected by many igneous vol- 
canic dykes. 

On arriving at Springfield a short walk 
brought the party to a very remarkable out- 
burst of trap. Probably nowhere else in 
the State is there a more strinking example of 
voleanic action than at this point. In the 
midst of a dense wood there suddenly ap- 
pears an open, oval space about an acre and 
a half in area, perfectly bare of vegetation 
of any kind and consisting of a mass of 
basaltic rock fragments, piled on one another 
in confusion, and reminding one of a mass 
of molten slag, just cooled and cracked. 
When struck with a hammer these rocks 
ring like metal, each with a different note, 
and one of the party elicited quite a tune by 
means of this rock music. A stone dropped 
between the crevices falls many feet before 
coming to rest, there being no dirt among the 
rocks. The place forcibly suggests the crater 
of an extinct volcano, but as erosion has long 
since removed any volcano that may have 
been here, this isa “neck ” or “dyke” rather 
than an actual crater. The absence of dirt 
and vegetation is probably due to an under- 

und stream, which would remove all fine 
ebris. The angular fragments are certainly 
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due to shrinkage cracks produced during the 
cooling of the molten moss. The rock is not 
glassy, like a modern lava, but has the struc- 
ture of cast iron, having cooled slowly and 
atsome depth beneath the original surface. 
It is known as dolerite, and is of Triassic age. 


The locality resembles the “ Ringing Rocks,” 
near Pottstown, but is even more instructive. 

The next point visited was the picturesque 
Falls of French creek, near Knauertown. 
Huge boulders of trap rock, each many tons 
in weight, lie heaped upon each other as they 
have fallen into the creek from the great 
dyke forming the hill. to the north. Enor- 
mous fragments loosened from the parent 
rock seem ready to crash down the slope at 
any moment with destructive energy. Some 
of these show the angles of giant horizontal 
basaltic columns ten feet or more in diame- 
ter, and some fifty feetin length. It is a mag- 
nificent example of atrapdyke. The beauty 
of the place has made it a favorite resort for 
excursion parties, and a good hotel has re- 
cently been built here. 

A quarter of a mile distant is the famous 
Elizabeth Mine, one of the richest mineral 
localities in the country. The four hours 
spent here were far too short to exhaust the 
varied mineral resources of this interesting 
mine. Specimens handsome enough to 
grace any cabinet lay in profusion on the 
waste heaps, offering a rich harvest for the 
collector. These mines have been worked 
for both copper and iron, but at present onl 
the iron is utilized. The origin of the mantel 
liferous deposit is evidently closely con- 
nected with the adjoining trap dyke. Syeni- 
tic, serpentinic and other eruptive rocks occur 
in the mine. 

The iron occurs here in two forms, mag- 
netite and pyrites, each in beautiful crystals. 
Magnetite is a heavy.black mineral, the most 
valuable of the oxides of iron, and is so 
called from its attractability by the magnet 
It was found both in the usual octahedrons 
and also abundantly in a very rare form, 
having a foliated or micacious structure. 
Beautiful brass-yellow octahedrons of f-yrites 
(sulphide of iron) were found imbedde:l in a 
calcite or in a pale green fibrous variety of 
hornblende, known as byssolite. The pvrites 
crystals had a bright polish, and were some 
times an inch in diameter and very per- 
fect in form. Some of them were beautif uly 
modified, a number of small planes truncat- 
ing the edges of the crystal. 

Another metallic mineral resembling py- 
rites, except in its deeper yellow color and 
less hardness, is chalcopyrite, or copper 
pyrites. This was found both massive and in 
beautiful crystals, in the form of tetrahe- 
drons, sometimes iridescent with a play of 
colors on the exterior. Some crystals of this 
mineral were found which are probably larger 
and finer than any heretofore discovered in 
America. 

Magnificent masses of calcite were collected, 
some of them transparent, showing double 
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refraction (Iceland spar); some of them 
penetrated by hair-like fibres of bysolite, 
giving a grass-green color to the calcite: and 
some of them milk white and studded with 
crystal of other minerals. Calcite (carbonate 
ot lime) effervesces when touched with acid, 
and can be readily scratched with a knife. 

Among the other. minerals found were 
asbestos, graphite, malachite, zinc blende, 
brown garnet and apophyllite. All of these 
were found in crystals or crystalline masses. 
So interesting were the specimens that time 
could hardly be taken to glance at the beau- 
tiful view visible from the upper mine. 
Triassic red shales to the north, Laurentian 
gneisses to the south, Potsdam sandstone to 
the west, and mountains of trap close by, 
give a varied topography to the landscape. 

Well laden with specimens, the party took 
the train for home at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


WHEN quite a youth Dr. Franklin went to 
London, entered 2 printing office, aud in- 
quired if he could get employment. “‘Where 
are you from?” inquired the foreman. 
“America,” was the answer. “Ah,” said the 
foreman, “from America! a lad from Amer- 
ica seeking employment as a printer! Well, 
do you really understand the art of printing? 
Can you set type?” Franklin stepped to one 
of the cases, and in a brief space set up the 
following passage from the first chapter of 
John: “ Nathaniel said unto him, can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Cume and see.” It 
was done so quickly, so accurately, and ad- 
ministered a delicate reproof so appropriate 
and powerful, that it at once gave him influ- 
ence and standing with all in the office. 


ITEMS. 


On the 19th inst., Northern Pacific trains 
began running from Livingston to the yellow- 
stone Park. 


WISCONSIN’s dairy products, the largest of 
any State in the Union, amounted last year to 


$19,500,000. There are in the State 1,000 cream- | 


eries and cheese factories and 500,000 cows. 


THERE are, it is estimated, twenty thousand 

producing oil wells in this State, yielding at 
resent about sixty thousand barrels of oil a 
ay. 

IN Paris no newsboys can be employed to 
sell papers unless by ae permission of the 
Prefecture of Police, whose consent is not given 
until after several weeks have been spent in 
investigation of the boy’s character. 


THE Association of American Seedsmen has 
decided to petition Congress to remove the 
duties on seeds as now existing, and has ap- 
oe a special committee to go to Washing- 

n to look after the matter. 


CERTAIN young men graduates of Oxforg — 
and Comsbuliien Universities have agreed, it jg 
stated, to organize and settle among the 

in the east of London, and to do their best 
precept and by example to elevate their legg 
fortunate brethren. 


EXHAUSTIVE crops are reported from over 
seventy-five agricultural counties in the State 
of Texas showing that this year’s wheat ang 
corn crop bids fair to surpass the yield of 1 
the heaviest in the history of the State. Fay 
mers are now in the midst of the wheat hap. 
vest. The warm weather of the past fifteen 
days has proved very beneficial to the crops, 


A STATEMENT of the aggregate traffic over 
the elevated railroads of New York City shows ¢ 
that during the first year the roads carried — 
170,000 persons, and during the last year nearly 
one hundred millions. The first ‘years earp. 
ings were $17,000, last year nearly $7,000,000, 
There was steady progression each year. The 
aggregate earnings since the first road wag 
built in 1872 were $32,000,000. The aggregate 
passengers carried 444,000,000. 


A TELEGRAM from London says: The dig 
covery of petroleum at Sibi, near Quelta, in 
the extreme northwest of India, will have an 
important bearing, it is thought, on the indus. 
trial development of India and in the solution 
of the Central Asian question. The discovery 
of astore of mineral wealth along the line of 
the railways which the Indian Government 
has decided to construct toward Candahar, 
will. cause an influx of labor from India into 
Southern Afghanistan and foster intercourse 
between the two countries,‘the political import 
ance of which it will be difficult to overrate. 


NOTICES. 
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In order that this work may be issued in 
time for Ohio Yearly Meeting, it will be neces 
sary to have any corrections reported at once; 
therefore every Friend is solicited to feel it to 
be an individual duty to forward without de 
lay all changes in time or places of holding 
meetings, address of clerks or correspondents, 
and any other information of service to our 
members. As the work barely meets expenses, 
let all help for their own benefit as well as” 
others. Address Friends Book Association, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Schuyk | 
kill, near Phoenixville, on First-day, Sixth 
mo. 29th, at 2} P.M. Train leaves Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets at 8.30 A. M. 

To-morrow being the fifth First-day in the 
month, Friends are in an especial manner il- 
vited to attend the meeting for worship at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
Belmont and Girard Avenues, at 3 P. M. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to attend and appoint meetings, have 


appointed a meeting at Haverford, on First” 
day, Sixth mo. 29th, at 3 o’clock P. M. 





